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ambition, that it was difficult to refuse when left or
right wings were anxious to attach his name to their
standards. But only once did he give his reluctant
consent, and then only because he was appealed to
earnestly by the former Emperor. He was by no means
sorry when he was beaten at the polls by his opponent
Gambetta.
Outside of politics he was happy enough in his con-
nections with numerous scientific and humanitarian
bodies, in reading papers, presiding at conferences, and
writing up the history of his beloved Suez Canal. The
affairs of the Company, as we have already seen,
occupied much of his time, and important negotiations
of one kind or another were going on continually.
The achievement of Suez gave a definite impetus to
designs for a canal that should link the Atlantic with
the Pacific, and De Lesseps could not fail to take an
active interest in the various schemes that were pro-
posed.
The New World like the Old World had had its
dreams, and though the advocates of the Interoceanic
Canal could not point to such a remote antiquity for
the inception of their idea, still it had had a respectable
history. It was in 1513 that the existence of the Pacific
Ocean first became known to Europe, when a Spanish
Conquistador, Vasco Nunez de Bilbao, led by Indian
guides, scaled the Cordilleras and saw to the South a
great sheet of water stretching away to the horizon. He
called it the Southern Sea, because the Isthmus of
Panama runs East to West. Subsequent explorers
made vain attempts to find a natural passage through
the neck of land separating the two oceans; but the